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CHRISTMAS INVITATORY' 


hrist is born to us— 
Come, let us adore! 


Come let us exult unto the Lord, 

Let us shout with joy to God our Savior; 
Let us seek His face with grateful song, 

In psalms make gladsome outcry. 


Christ is born to us— 
Come, let us adore! 


For He is Lord, great God, 

Great King above all earthly gods; 

For He the Lord will not desert His people— 
The bounds of earth are in His hand, 

The highest mountains His. 


Christ is born to us— 
Come, let us adore! 


His the sea, for He did make it, 

His hands that formed firm continents. 
Come let us adore, 

Before our God, bow low in worship... 
He is the Lord our God,— 

We His people, sheep of His pasture. 


Christ is born to us— 
Come, let us adore! 


*From Matins of the Roman breviary. 
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THE HOLY SEE AND THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT (I!) 


HE grave tone of the documents cited* cannot but im- 
press us. And what an exalted and magnificent no- 
tion of the liturgy is conveyed by them! That it is 
called “‘the sacred action par excellence’’ (Doc. 2), 
or that the Holy Father in referring to it speaks with 

such religious simplicity of ‘‘the praying and teaching Church’’ 

(Doc. 7), is sufficient proof of the essential and central value 

which it possesses in his eyes—so much so indeed that he men- 

tions it among the few things ‘which are really important, which 

are really worthy that one concern oneself with them’’ (Doc. 6). 

And I shall always remember the grave tone of voice in which the 

Holy Father pronounced these weighty words. 


Furthermore, as regards the essence of the liturgy—concern- 
ing which subject such inveterate and tenacious prejudgments 
persist—the Pope has expressed himself with all desirable clearness 
in the constitution Divini cultus. He even gives an authentic defini- 
tion of liturgy, the only one, as far as I know, contained in the 
documents of the supreme teaching power of the Church. It de- 
serves our most careful consideration. 

Since the Church has received frcm Christ her founder the office of guard- 
ing the sanctity of divine worship, surely she has the right, without detriment 
of course to the substance of the holy Sacrifice and the sacraments, to legislate 
concerning ceremonies, rites, formulas, prayers, and chant, in order the better to 


direct that august and public service properly called liturgy—the sacred action 
as it were par excellence (Doc. 2). 


Thus begins the definition, well thought out and pregnant 
with meaning. The Church, he says, is guardian of the sanctity 
of divine worship in a twofold manner. In regard to the essence 
of the Mass and of the sacraments she has no power, but is merely 
the custodian of what has been entrusted to her. But she exercises 
full jurisdiction over everything else, that is, over everything which 
concerns the perfect regulation of the august and public worship 
(quibus ministeritum illud augustum et publicum optime regatur) . 


1The documents have been given in the preceding issue of ORATE FRATRES. 
In this present article, which constitutes a commentary on the documents, we will 
refer to them by their respective number.—ED. 
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HOLY SEE AND LITURGY 


The Church must prescribe (praecipere) in these matters, namely, 
the ceremonies, rites, formulas, prayers, and chant. They do not 
constitute the essence of this ‘‘august and public service,’’ but only 
its perfect regulation. The ‘‘august and public service,’’ therefore, 
according to the mind of the Pope, includes the essence of the 
Sacrifice and of the sacraments. It is in fact synonymous with 
“divine worship.’ The demonstrative iJlud modifying ministeritum 
augustum et publicum has reference to the initial words, divini 
cultus (divine worship). All this of course shows that the proper 
designation of divinus cultus, of that ministertum augustum et 
publicum, is “‘liturgy’’ (cutus peculiare nomen est liturgia). The 
content of the liturgy is thus clearly defined, and one understands 
the reason for the solemn emphasis on the final phrase: the liturgy 
is sacred action par excellence (quasi actio sacra praecellenter) . 

The Pope goes on to explain: 

By it (the liturgy) we are e'evated to God and joined with Him; by it 
we give testimony of our faith and acquit ourselves of the very grave obligation 


of thanking Him for the benefits and assistance He has accorded us and of which 
we are constantly in need (Doc. 2). 


Here we see the triple mission of the ‘“‘sacred action.’’ First 
of all, it is to elevate and to unite with God. Such is the first effect 
of sacrificial and sacramental liturgy. Its second mission is to pro- 
fess the faith by the celebration of the Christian mysteries. Finally, 
its purpose is to praise and to render thanks by means of the sacri- 
fictum laudis of Mass and the divine office. How far removed is all 
this from that mean and inadequate conception which looks upon 
liturgy as mere ceremonial! 

Already at Antwerp in 1930 we protested that the liturgical 
movement does not proceed “‘from a desire to increase the splendor 
of the services, nor from a meticulous concern for rubrical laws, 
nor from a devotion to esthetic beauty, nor from archeological and 
historical interests. It is supposed to be nothing other than a sin- 
cere and fervent return to the prayer of the Church.”’ At that time 
we did not dare hope for such an early and complete vindication 
of our words as was spontaneously granted in the audience of 
last December: 


Frequently, too much importance is attached to its external aspect, to ma- 
terial things, whereas it is the spirit that is important: to pray in accord with 
the spirit of the praying Church (Doc. 6). 
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ORATE FRATRES 


Having exactly defined what is to be understood by liturgy, 
the constitution Divini cultus proceeds to draw the conclusions: 

Hence there is a certain intimate and necessary relationship between dogma 
and sacred liturgy, and likewise between Christian worship and the sanctification 
of souls (Doc. 2). 

Pius XI has insisted with significant emphasis on the doctrinal 
value of the liturgy. For liturgy is in fact faith lived! 

That point should be noticed. Where does the Christian draw 
his knowledge of matters of faith, once he has quit school, if not 
from the liturgical functions in which he takes part? And if today 
he is very ignorant of the Church’s doctrines, is it not because he 
has ceased to take actual part in liturgical prayer, which should 
otherwise have recalled them to his mind? 

In later ages, when almost all the inhabitants of a city formed but one 
huge choir in their respective church, it was through the liturgy that the artisans, 
architects, painters, sculptors, and also those learned in letters, became imbued 
with that knowledge of theological matters which today is evidenced so clearly 
by the remarkable monuments of the Middle Ages (Doc. 2.) 

What has become of this sacred erudition? The Church still 
desires it, for, in the last analysis, is not the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens intended largely as instruction for the faithful? Is it not 
moreover one of the blessings of the liturgical cycle—temporal 
as well as sanctoral—that it repeats in such harmonious fashion, 
with truly pedagogic insight, the same pages of Holy Scripture 
and the same prayers, all of which aptly attest and explain the re- 
spective mysteries of our faith? And is it not also proof of the 
incomparable superiority of the liturgy that it does not teach by 
means of dry and abstract concepts, but that it presents truths in 
attractive guise with a proper use of all the means calculated to make 
one love the truth, calling even the arts into its service? That is 
the reason why the artisans and masons understood Christian 
dogma almost as well as men of learning in those happy centuries 
when everyone easily comprehended the message contained in the 
Church’s liturgy. 

There is no danger of over-emphasizing this point, nor need 
we fear drawing the ultimate logical conclusions with Pius XI. 
We have already previously seen the bold assertion of the encycli- 
cal Quas primas: 
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HOLY SEE AND LITURGY 


People are better instructed in the truths of faith and brought to appreci- 
ate the interior joys of religion far more effectively by the annual celebration of 
the sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pronouncements of the teaching 
Church (Doc. 1) 

And then follows the Holy Father’s own commentary: 


For such pronouncements reach only the few, and these generally the 
more learned, whereas all the faithful are stirred and taught by the celebration of 
the feasts: pronouncements speak only once, celebrations speak annually, and as 
it were continuously: pronouncements affect the mind primarily; celebrations 
have a salutary influence on the mind and heart, i.e., on the whole man. Since 
man is composed of body and soul, he has need of being moved and stimulated 
by the external solemnities of festivals. And such is the variety and beauty of 
the sacred rites, that he will drink morc deeply of divine truths, will assimilate 
them into his very flesh and blood, and will make them a source of strength for 
progress in his spiritual life (Doc. 1). 


What the Pope here describes is the liturgical method of re- 
ligious instruction, whose superiority over all other methods he 
does not hesitate to proclaim. First of all, it is more popular and 
thus more capable of reaching all the faithful. This is also one of 
the characteristics of genuine Christian preaching. Protestantism, 
in professing the principle of private interpretation, has created a 
religion for the intellectuals and the privileged, because the rank 
and file of the faithful are neither exegetes nor theologians. The 
great body of the faithful do not care to search deeply into matters, 
simply because they are incapable of abstract thinking and historical 
criticism; they unquestioningly accept the light of faith, of which 
Christ Himself said that it is hidden from the prudent and the 
wise, while it will be revealed to the little ones. The simple and 
concrete method of the liturgy, popularizing as it does the most 
profound truths of the Church’s teaching power, is therefore the 
truly Catholic method. 

The liturgy is also, he says, marvelously effective because of 
its constant repetition. It does not expect to be understood after 
a single enunciation of truths, but “‘speaks annually’’ in that 
cycle which patiently repeats its statements, its inspired praises, its 
admonitions, its commands. What compelling pedagogy! 

Finally, this method is supreme since it embraces the whole 
man. With psychological finesse of the most admirable kind, the 
Pope observes that man is not moved to the depths of his soul by 
truths addressed to the intellect alone, for the simple reason that 
he is composed of soul and body. That which is visible affects 
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him easily, on the other hand, because of its beauty and diversity. 
As a result of this sensible appeal the heavenly doctrine, whose 
vehicle are the Church’s rites and prayers, gradually penetrates to 
the very depths of his being. If truths thus take hold of the whole 
man, they become part and parcel of him; they become, as the 
Holy Father says, the flesh and blood of his spiritual life, ever to 
grow more vigorous and productive. 


Pius XI summed up all this in the audience of December 
12 in the following striking phrase: “It (the liturgy) is the most 
important organ of the ordinary teaching power of the Church.” 
Then He added these words which definitely determine the proper 
place of the liturgy among the loci theologicit: ‘‘Now the liturgy 
is not the teaching of this or that particular person, but the teach- 
ing of the Church” (Doc. 6). 

To this incomparable and essentially religious authority must 
necessarily correspond an intrinsic value through which this su- 
preme form of prayer has a natural appeal to the intellect. The 
liturgy possesses an intrinsic excellence which, in last analysis, con- 
sists in the fact that unlike the many pious fads which still reign 
supreme in the field of devotion, the liturgy’s contemplative lyri- 
cism expresses sound and complete doctrine with singular vigor. 

“The liturgy teaches us this truth above all: that the prayer 
of a corporate body must be sustained by thought. The prayers 
of the liturgy are entirely governed by and interwoven with dogma. 
Those who are unfamiliar with liturgical prayer often regard them 
as theological formulae, artistic and didactic, until on closer ac- 
quaintance they suddenly perceive and admit that the clear-cut, 
lucidly constructed phrases are full of interior enlightenment. 
To give an outstanding example, the wonderful Collects of the 
Masses of Sunday may be quoted. Wherever the stream of prayer 
wells abundantly upwards, it is always guided into safe channels 
by means of plain and lucid thought. Interspersed among the pages 
of the Missal and the Breviary are readings from Holy Scripture 
and from the works of the Fathers, which continually stimulate 
thought. Often these readings are introduced and concluded by 
short prayers of a characteristically contemplative and reflective 
nature—the antiphons—during which that which has been heard 
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HOLY SEE AND LITURGY 


or read has time to cease echoing and to sink into the mind. The 
liturgy, the lex orandi, is, according to the old proverb, the law of 
faith—the lex credendi—as well. It is the treasure-house of the 
thought of Revelation.’’ Such are the expressive words of Romano 
Guardini (cf. The Church and the Catholic and the Spirit of the 
Liturgy, p. 124), which help us to understand the following quo- 
tation from Pius XI with its wealth of meaning: 

From this it may be understood why the Roman Pontiffs have exhibited 
so much solicitude in defending and safeguarding the liturgy. Just as they were 
most careful to express dogma in precise terms, so have they been zealous in 
regulating, protecting and preserving from any adulteration the laws of sacred 
liturgy. Likewise it is clear why the koly Fathers commented upon the sacred 
liturgy (or the law of supplication) in speech and writing, and why the Coun- 
cil of Trent decreed that it should be taught and explained to the Christian 
people (Doc. 2). 

How can we still be surprised that the Pope, in wishing to 
give the participants at the Congress of Genoa guiding principles, 
assigned as the “‘master-idea’”’: 
that Catholic dogma and the life of Christ must be reflected in prayer, according 
to the norm established by the traditional liturgical prayers (Doc. 3). 

He adds—a second ‘‘master-idea’’: 
that a more intimate and intelligent union of the faithful with the sacerdotal 
hierarchy of the praying Church must be brought about. 

These are words full of meaning, and worthier of our con- 
sideration than even the foregoing ones. 

It is evident that the teaching mission is not the most im- 
portant and ultimate aim of the liturgy. The ultimate aim is the 
worship of God, which is prayer and mystery in one. In what 
spirit we are to understand and accept this becomes clear from 
the directions of Pius XI to be treated of below. Here we are 
primarily concerned with a concise statement of the principle 
which governs all. And that is, says the Holy Father, ‘‘union of 
the faithful with the sacerdotal hierarchy.”’ 

He had previously called attention to this principle in the 
Divint cultus. There he quoted from an ancient document, in 
which the Roman Church authoritatively stated: 

When those presiding over the sacred assemblics perform the office en- 
trusted to them, they plead the cause of the human race before the all-mercifu! 


God, and when they pray and supplicate, the entire Church prays with them 
(Doc.. 2). 
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This splendid text derives from St. Prosper, who was at that 
time secretary of Pope St. Leo. About the end of the fifth century 
the collection in which this text is contained together with the 
letters of St. Celestine was cited as official by one of Leo’s successors. 
The text places the hierarchical principle in striking relief. Priests 
are represented as ‘‘leaders of the sacred assemblies’’ who have 
been delegated to pray and supplicate in the name of all, and with 
whom the Church unites herself to beg the divine clemency upon 
the human race. 


All grace, of course, derives from Christ, the high priest, 
but His priesthood has been entrusted to and is now exercised 
visibly by the Church. Such is the nature of the hierarchical office, 
in virtue of which the Church carries out her worship and cele- 
brates her liturgy, whose highest mission is to effect union with 
God through these most sacred acts: “By it we are elevated to 
God and united with Him’’ (Doc. 2). It is of the Ecclesia orans 
(praying Church) that the pontifical directions speak so earnestly. 


* 


These directive principles first of all draw attention to the 
underlying doctrines involved; but their aim is action, the nature 
of which they determine and to which they give norms. 


In the first place, the Pope gives due recognition to the litur- 
gical movement—the thing and the name. He praises it and wishes 
it “‘to progress.” He says so clearly in the letter to the liturgical 
congress at Genoa. He even vindicates to the Holy See the initiative 
in this matter: 

The endeavor to recall the piety of the faithful to a better understanding 
of the official prayer of the Church and to a greater participation in such a rich 
spiritual treasure is not something new; for already the words of Pope Pius X 
of happy memory opened up and pointed out a secure and, fruitful path in this 
matter (Doc. 3). 

In his Motu proprio of November 22, 1903, Pius X opened 
the way along which the liturgical movement was to proceed. His 
energetic hand sought to inaugurate a reform. It was necessary to 
“‘re-call” the faithful. Today it is still necessary, says Pius XI, to 

-““‘reawaken a live interest in and affection for the sacred liturgy” 
‘ (Doc. 3). He hails in advance “‘a not distant return of the great 
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HOLY SEE AND LITURGY 


Catholic family to that loving and intelligent participation in 
the sacred liturgy of the Church which is of such great value for a 
safe and perfect Christian formation and for the fostering of a solid 
faith and piety in all conditions of life’’ (Doc. 5). All this is very 
explicit, all this shows that there has been neglect, sluggishness, 
departure; little by little the great family Catholic had cast aside 
that which it must today try to regain. The whole question is 
therefore one of restoration. 

A restoration is necessary, so gravely necessary, in fact, that 
the Holy Father deigned to tell me last December that working for 
this restoration is ‘‘a most important thing,’’ a “great work,’’ the 
“optima pars.’’ One would not at all have understood him if one 
only considered the liturgy something complementary or acci- 
dental. What should be said of those, therefore, who lightly per- 
suade themselves that everything is in perfect order, and that there 
is no need of change? 

And what is the program of this restoration? Pius XI has 
announced it several times. His letter to the Congress at Genoa 
sums it up clearly: 


To recall the faithful 1) to a better understanding of the official prayer 
of the Church and 2) to a greater participation in such a rich spiritual treasure. 

To instruct and to make them practice! It will be necessary 
to restore, he says, “‘a loving understanding of the maternal lan- 
guage of the praying Church’”’ (Doc. 4), and a “‘loving intelligent 
participation in the sacred liturgy of the Church’’ (Doc. 5). 

This is true wisdom. Experience attests this: to try to recall 
to practice without giving an understanding, without patiently 
explaining, instructing and educating, would be building upon 
sand. On the other hand, it is not by academic methods that one 
will proceed successfully but by stimulating to action: “‘intelli- 
gent participation,’’ that alone is the adequate method. 

But above all the reform must be animated by a spirit, by the 
true liturgical spirit. Pius XI insists on this point. He recalls to 
mind the Christians of former ages, ‘‘full of pious zeal and the 
liturgical spirit’’ (pietatis studio ac liturgiae spiritu imbuti), and 
he declares that due to the impulse of Pius X Christians were again 
induced to participate more actively in the mysteries, to such an 
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extent that they became “‘more fully penetrated with the liturgical 
spirit’ (liturgico sensu altius imbutus).’’ All will be in vain with- 
out this spirit. ‘It is the spirit that is important’’ (Doc. 6). 

What does this mean? What is that impalpable thing called 
spirit? 

The spirit of the liturgy first of all implies a religious regard 
for tradition, of Christian continuity. Hence real liturgical action, 
according to the Pope, must 


emphasize fidelity both in spirit and in practice to the noble and age-old tradi- 
tions of ecclesiastical worship (Doc. 3) 

But above all, and far more fundamentally, the spirit of the 
liturgy must be “‘the spirit of the praying Church,” in the sense 
described above. The Church’s faith is the soul of the liturgical 
movement. That which we are striving to gain for the faithful is 
ultimately nothing other than this whole-hearted and living union 
with the Church, the spouse and mystical body of Christ, mother 
of all the faithful, praying for her children and with them, con- 
ducting them to the common Father of all by means of the sacra- 
ments. 

All this implies firm faith in the sublimity and absolute 
superiority of the religious acts ordained by the Church and car- 
ried out by her, that is, by the Christian congregation united with 
the hierarchy. Echoing the words of his predecessor, Pius XI is as 
explicit as possible on this point: 

For the faithful gather in the sacred precincts that they may as it were 


draw piety from its chief source, by actively participating in the holy mysteries 
of the Church and in her public and solemn prayers (Doc. 2). 


Thence he derives an absolute principle: 


It is indeed most imperative (pernecesse est) that the faithful, not as 
strangers or mute spectators, but as worshippers thoroughly imbued with the 
beauty of the liturgy, take part in the sacred ceremonies (Doc. 2). 

They cannot behave as strangers, because they are not strang- 
ers, but members of the praying Church; nor like spectators, be- 
cause they are not spectators but active participants. They do not 
attend the mysteries, they took part in them. They form, says Pius 
XI, ‘“‘a huge choir,”’ “the great family Catholic,”’ and it is in ac- 
cordance with this formal and specific title that they are united in 
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HOLY SEE AND LITURGY 


assembly, ekklesia, for an act which is essentially communal and 
collective, under the Church’s guidance. 

And the Pope, in a phrase perhaps the most beautiful he 
wrote on the subject, shows us this mother trying to draw us to 
the source of life, 


to train her children, by gathering them around the altar, the symbol of Christ, 
and there blending their minds as well as their voices in charity and in unity 
by means of the inspiring celebration of the sacred mysteries (Doc. 3) 


* 
The pilot who points out the goal, also calls attention to the 
dangers ahead. These latter are not imaginary. The liturgical move- 
ment has occasionally strayed into false channels, to its own great 
harm. 
Here are the admonitions of Pius XI to the Congress at 
Genoa (Doc. 3): 


1. The liturgical rite is not an end in itself, but is rather a means unto 
the glorification of God and the sanctification of souls. 


This is a principle founded on reason, on discretion, the 
norm of practice and inimical to impatient and misguided zeal. 


2. The means to this end . . . will certainly not consist in strange or 
arbitrary innovations. But they can easily be found in the wise rules with which 
the Church is wont to educate her children... . 


Tradition, therefore, is the criterion upon which one must 
rely in a matter so essentially ecclesiastical, in order to discern the 
restorations which are possible, desirable and opportune from 
those which would be fantastic, singular, arbitrary. 

3. Far from abolishing forms of private or popular devotion (forme 
di pieta o privata o populare), recognized and recommended by the Church, (the 


liturgical movement) should strive rather to emphasize fidelity . . . to the age- 
old traditions of ecclesiastical worship. 


A disciplinary measure and a golden rule! It is absurd and 
harmful to proscribe that which is allowed by the Church, but 
above all it is necessary to wish to construct rather than to de- 
struct, to arouse love for that which is substantial and noble 
rather than to be concerned with discrediting the less good. If truth 
is presented in all its greatness, all that which should give way, 
will of necessity give way. 

Absolute fidelity to these directive principles is surety for 
and a condition of the success of the work. 
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For the rest, Pius XI does not intend to ‘‘canonize’’ every- 
thing which is done today or to justify any and every existing 
practice. It is necessary, in this connection, to recall the audience 
of December 12, when the Holy Father, it would seem, unfolded 
his whole mind. 

One has to admire the wealth of his thought and also how 
his prudence and condescension, inspired by unalloyed love of 
Christ, are allied with patient anxiety for progress. 

In this audience the Pope repeated the principle that it is 
necessary “‘not to prohibit what the Church consents to accept in 
the matter of prayer.’’ But he went on to say that she permits 
“even very deficient and imperfect manners of prayer,’’ and that 
her toleration is “‘occasionally very astonishing.” 

Upon hearing this, I made a gesture of surprise, but Pius XI 
continued with spirit: ““Why yes! We should not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge it, since it is a fact.’’ It is then that he added those 
words so full of kindness in which his fatherly and pastoral heart 
was revealed: 


She acepts them for she has pity on the weakness of poor man. ‘‘Very 
well,’’ she says, “‘since you cannot pray otherwise, pray as you do, as long as 
you really pray.” 

Encouragement and regard for every soul sincerely intent 
upon praying to God! Nevertheless, toleration does not argue 
perfection. The Church must give the whole truth to all souls. 
Therefore she offers to all the faithful the example of her own 
prayer: 


But when one wishes to know what she understands by prayer, that is 
an entirely different matter: and it is in the liturgy that one discovers her way. 


It is for this reason that the Christ-like charity which ex- 
horts us not to discourage even very imperfect prayer of a soul 
now undertakes gently to lead the soul to better things. ‘‘One 
should seek to elevate this prayer little by little,’’ says the Holy 
Father, ‘“‘and to teach the faithful to pray as she prays.” 

To pray as she prays! A prudent and sound principle! 

The workers in the liturgical movement now have at hand 
the norms and the spirit of their task, formulated by the master- 
workman himself. All of us are profoundly grateful to him for 
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these norms. And it is a great joy for us to know that what we 
had already commenced corresponds so fully with his directions. 
His Holiness praises the work which has already been accom- 
plished. He witnesses to the high value of that work “‘for a sound 
and perfect Christian formation and for the fostering of a solid 
faith and piety in all conditions of life’’ (Doc. 5). He is eager to 
“give it new impetus,’ he exhorts us to “‘carry on the work un- 
dertaken’’ (Doc. 3), to “continue our great work’’ (Doc. 6). 


What more could we desire? Do we not recognize that voice, 
imperative but full of promise: “Duc in altum’’? 
BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, Belgium 
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THE LITURGY AND LANGUAGE 


HE following remarks on the question of liturgical 
language are not intended to be a scientific enquiry 
into the whole question of the history and develop- 
ment of the use of certain languages in the liturgy of 
: the Catholic Church. They are meant, simply, to 
treat the question in outline from the historical viewpoint, to in- 
dicate some tendencies of the present time, and more especially, to 
try to offer matter for thought on what is undoubtedly one of the 
difficulties of the liturgical movement. 

The progress of this movement gives us a good starting point. 
There is no doubt that there is such a movement, and that it has 
made progress, some say considerable progress in the last few years, 
all over the world. But when we come to examine the nature of 
this progress it becomes more difficult to assess its true value. What 
it comes to is this. What fraction of the Catholic population of 
the world is so thoroughly imbued with the idea of active participa- 
tion in the public worship of the Church that it desires no other 
form of worship than this life of union with the Church as the 
mystical body of our Lord? The real question is one of essentials; 
how far and to what degree has the ideal been realized that all 
Catholics—of whatever education and station in life—should 
Participate actively in the public worship of the Church—Mass, 
office, sacraments, and sacramentals? 








All this seems a far cry from the subject of this article. In 
reality it is not so very far when we consider why it is that so 
very many good people have not rallied in their thousands to the 
liturgical movement. Is it not that they feel, and say so sometimes, 
that they understand and appreciate their own non-liturgical pray- 
ers better; they feel themselves quite incapable of penetrating the 
sense of the Latin liturgy? 

Under the name of Catholic Action there has been born in our 
time a movement the final intention of which is the penetration of 
Catholic doctrine amongst all classes of society. Quite naturally the 
liturgy is concerned here; one can see this development clearly 
amongst the enthusiastic groups of young people abroad: in France, 
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Germany and Switzerland especially. But here again we meet the 
same difficulty. So very many of them, urged on by the work they 
are undertaking for Catholic Action, becoming ever more penetrat- 
ed by the idea of the Church as the mystical body of our Lord, 
want to understand the Church’s own worship, and long to live 
and worship as closely in union with the Church as they can. And 
quite naturally they ask questions; is such a life with the Church 
entirely reserved to those who can understand Latin, or to those 
who have the necessary means of learning it? They ask why litur- 
gical prayers are sung in a dead language and not in the vernacu- 
lar; can one hope for a change, or must one be content with the 
present state of things? And if this be so, what is the attitude to be 
adopted by a Catholic who is convinced of the necessity of liturgi- 
cal worship and who knows no Latin? It will be seen then that 
the question of the liturgical language is an actual one for all inter- 
ested in the progress of the liturgical movement. 


The solution of the question requires an examination of its 
history. Writing in the West for Catholics of the Roman rite, I 
shall confine my remarks as far as possible to that rite. 


The origins of the Roman liturgy are by no means clear; but 
in all the discussions that have taken place on this subject one 
thing seems certain—its first language was Greek. At Rome, as else- 
where in the West, the early Church was, if one may so express it, 
a Greek religious colony; the language was Greek, the writers 
Greek, the Scriptures Greek. If any difficulty be felt with regard 
to the native Latin members of the Church at Rome it may be re- 
membered that Greek, as a language of communication, was far 
more widely understood among all subjects of the early Roman 
empire than is often realized. The use of Latin in Church began 
apparently in Africa. It gradually ousted Greek, and by the end of 
the fourth century it was well established. Traces of Greek persist- 
ed however; at Rome, according to the first Roman Ordo (circa 
A. D. 770) the lessons on Holy Saturday are to be sung first in 
Greek and then in Latin. Even nowadays at a papal Mass the 
epistle and gospel are chanted in Greek before the Latin version, 
and on Good Friday the Trisagion is still sung in Greek and Latin 
in the Roman rite. 
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In primitive times there was no question of praying in a spe- 
cial (liturgical) language. People said their prayers in the vernacu- 
lar. But, as in the analogous case of ecclesiastical vestments, while 
popular usage developed, the language of the Church did not. It 
did not take very long, therefore, for the liturgical language to 
become a dead language, though for a time it bore great affinity to 
the vernacular. 

Natural as was this development it had already become part of 
the generally received discipline of the Church by the ninth cen- 
tury. Sts. Cyril and Method had no little difficulty in obtaining 
permission from Rome for the use of Slavonic in the liturgy. This 
permission was obtained in A. D. 880 (Bull of John VIII, Jn- 
dustriae tuae). Since then Slavonic has been a liturgical language 
both for the Roman and Byzantine rites. In those days, however, 
the idea was current that the only languages which could be al- 
lowed were Hebrew, Greek, and Latin—held to be sacred languages 
because of the inscription on the cross. 

Slavonic was granted originally for the Byzantine rite; but 
when (eleventh-twelfth centuries) some of the inhabitants of Dal- 
matia adopted the Roman rite they were allowed to continue to use 
Slavonic as their liturgical language. Until the recent concordat 
with the Holy See the Roman rite in Church Slavonic was con- 
fined to some dioceses and parishes of what is now Yugoslavia. 
Since the concordat this privilege has been extended to wherever 
there is a recognized demand for it. 

Church Slavonic is written in two alphabets; these are called 
the glagolitic and the cyrillic. The former is a runic alphabet at- 
tributed to St. Jerome—but there is no evidence to support this 
view. The statement is to be found in the preface to a Slavonic 
breviary (in glagolitic letters) published in 1688. The cyrillic 
writing is obviously an adaptation from the Greek. The use of 
these two alphabets is interesting for they serve to distinguish 
Catholics of the Roman and Byzantine rites on the one hand, and 
Catholics and schismatics on the other. Where (as in Yugoslavia, 
for example) one finds Catholics of the two rites using the same 
liturgical language, the Roman rite is written in glagolitic letters, 
the Byzantine in cyrillic. Elsewhere (amongst the Ruthenians, for 
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example), where both Catholics and Orthodox use the same (By- 
zantine) rite, the Catholics use the glagolitic, the Orthodox use 
the cyrillic letters. 

There have been attempts in the past to obtain permission 
from Rome for a vernacular liturgy, but until recent years such 
permission has been invariably refused. Such was the case when 
the Jesuit missionaries in China sought approval for a missal in 
Chinese. In spite of the able pleading of Father Couplet on their 
behalf—he said indeed that it was almost impossible to get the 
Chinese to learn Latin—the answer remained negative. In 1627 
the Congregation of the Propagation of Faith refused to allow the 
Discalced Carmelites to celebrate the Roman liturgy in Armenian. 
As late as 1896 the same Congregation refused permission for mod- 
ern Hungarian in the liturgy of those Ruthenians who had become 
“Magyarized.”’ So far, then, the Church, to say the least, has 
shown no great enthusiasm for a vernacular liturgy. 

The principle of a dead language in Catholic worship is in 
keeping with its nature: the Mass is primarily an act to be done, 
and it is done with the proper hieratic forms of which the liturgi- 
cal language is one. Yet the law is not of divine origin, and al- 
though it is so well known and so well established, it is possible 
for it to be modified. 

In putting forward the foliowing very tentative conclusions 
the present writer protests his humble submission to the decisions 
of the Church, past and to come, on this subject. These conclu- 
sions are given merely as a possible solution of a difficulty of the 
liturgical movement; they do not necessarily represent the writer's 
own views and hopes. 

From the little that has already been said of the history and 
origin of the use of a dead language in the liturgy it will be seen 
that the Church has been willing to sanction the abandonment of 
Latin for another dead language (cf. Church Slavonic and the re- 
cent concordat above), but has frowned on the vernacular. 

There is a very good reason for this. Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury the idea of a vernacular liturgy has been bound up with cer- 
tain Protestant ideas: the negation of the sacrificial nature of the 
Mass; the idea of people going to church more, it seemed, for in- 
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struction than to worship almighty God. Any movement towards 
a vernacular liturgy smacked of Protestantism. Later on, Jansen- 
ism, and more recently Old Catholics, carried on the tradition. 

Heresy leaves its mark on the Church by a closer definition 
of the eternal truths of the faith and a tightening of discipline. 
Yet in our own days the danger from Protestantism is less. There 
are other and more insidious dangers, it is true; but the Church is 
no longer on the defensive against the errors of the last four hun- 
dred years; the defensive battle against Protestantism ended with 
the definition of papal infallibility in 1870. One may see this 
change of attitude in the whole trend of theology, in the great 
Catholic Action movement, in the liturgical movement. Can we 
then expect some change of discipline in this matter of liturgical 
language? If change there is to be, it will come slowly. 

It seems that in recent years a very slight, but nevertheless 
distinct, modification in the practice of the Holy See in this mat- 
ter of the vernacular in liturgy has been manifested. The following 
instances may be quoted in support of this statement. 

In the greatly reduced Hungary of post-war years there is one 
Uniat diocese of the Byzantine rite—Hagu-Dorogh. It was found- 
ed in 1912 for the Ruthenians who had settled in Hungary, and 
who through contact with their neighbors had become Magyars in 
all but name. At first Greek was chosen as the liturgical language 
of this diocese, but since the war, owing to the difficulty of learning 
and understanding this language, permission has been given for 
the whole of the rite to be celebrated in modern Hungarian—that 
is in the vernacular—saving only the words of consecration which 
are in Church Slavonic. 

A recent edition of the ritual for the diocese of Cologne shows 
that a considerable amount of the vernacular has been allowed there 
in the administration of the sacraments. A new edition of the ritual 
for the diocese of Linz in Austria gives yet a wider sphere to the 
vernacular. The little diocesan magazine says of this: “‘No Aus- 
trian diocese could heretofore boast of such an extensive use of 
German in the liturgy. In this matter Rome has without the least 
difficulty met the wishes of the clergy halfway.’ (Particular at- 


*See ORATE FRATRES, vol. IV, p. 180. 
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tention is directed to the last sentence of this quotation.) In this 
ritual the text is arranged with the German and Latin either in 
parallel columns or with the German below the Latin. The rule 
is that when the German appears below the Latin the German may 
be recited after the Latin. Where the two languages are in parallel 
columns the German may be recited without the Latin. German 
without Latin is allowed, for example, in the administration of 
baptism and extreme unction except for the exorcisms, anointments 
and sacramental forms. 


In Czechoslovakia the Holy See has allowed a restricted use 
of the vernacular. The concordat of 1920 permits the singing of 
the epistle and gospel in the popular language provided they are 
sung first in the liturgical language. The vernacular may be used 
in the administration of baptism—I have been unable to discover 
whether the sacramental form is said in Czech—at funerals, and in 
Rogation and Corpus Christi processions. Old (Church) Slavonic 
is allowed on the principal feast days in some of the more im- 
portant churches of the country. With the exception of the first 
instance, that of the diocese of Hagu-Dorogh, these exceptions all 
refer to the Roman rite. That of the Hungarian Byzantine diocese 
was cited because a like permission for these people was refused 
in 1896, and it may perhaps show a less rigorous attitude. In many 
of the oriental rites the vernacular is used extensively (e.g., by the 
Byzantine Roumanians, Copts, and Melkites) and it seems that 
this practice has not been opposed by Rome. I do not emphasize 
the evidence to be obtained from these oriental rites because it af- 
fords no proof of a change of policy in recent years.’ 

There are indeed many difficulties in the way of any change. 
Any language into which the liturgy is translated is bound in time 
to become obsolete, and to be, thus, more difficult of comprehen- 
sion; but the same difficulty could be urged with equal force re- 


It is worthy of remark that up to quite recent times the publication even 
of translations of the ordinary of the Mass was frowned upon. How far have we 
travelled from this point of view! Nowadays ecclesiastical authority encourages 
such translations for private use. As late as the middle of the nineteenth century 
Dom Guéranger wrote in the introduction to his famous Année Liturgique: 
‘“‘Afin de nous conformer aux volontés du Siége Apostolique (italics are ours) 
nous ne donnons (pas) . . . la traduction littérale de l’Ordinaire et du Canon 
de la Messe... .’ 
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garding the Douay version of the bible, or indeed regarding the 
penny catechism. A more reasonable objection is that the liturgical 
language of the Church has become the technical language of the 
faith, the belief of the Church is enshrined in the liturgy—lex sup- 
plicandi lex credendi—but it is not an insuperable one. 


There are two possible solutions of the difficulty. First, an 
extension of the knowledge of Church Latin among layfolk gen- 
erally, so that they may appreciate the real meaning of the liturgy. 
Books with parallel columns do not entirely meet the difficulty. It 
is difficult to follow properly—or even sing—with one eye on the 
Latin, and the other on the translation, and the understanding 
probably in the narrow white path between the two. Secondly, we 
may envisage a partly vernacular adaptation of parts of the liturgy; 
some of the prayers of the ritual, for instance, and of the sung 
reading the epistle and gospel in English from the pulpit on Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation; it is but a step to sing them at 
High Mass, not to enhance the solemnity—though it would have 
this effect—but because singing, as the gospel is sung, is the natural 
way to announce anything to a large assembly. In some places I 
have heard parts of the funeral service, of marriages, and of bap- 
tisms, repeated in English after the Latin. It is but a step to sup- 
press the Latin, for some of the non-essentials at least, altogether. 
If one never heard again such anomalies as this which | heard re- 
cently in a West country church: ‘Fides quid tibi praestat vitam 
aeternam. What doth faith bring thee to?”’ there would I feel be a 
better chance for the minister of the sacrament ‘‘ut adstantes ad 
caelestium terum cogitationem erigat et attentos reddat—that he 
direct the attention of those present to what is being performed and 
that he raise their minds to the contemplation of divine things.” 

It must be pointed out, however, that such changes are not 
advocated as the only solution of the difficulty; they are merely 
suggested as possible ways by which the laity could be helped to 
that active participation in the liturgy which is the wish of the 
Church. 

LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Bath, Somerset, England 
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THE LITURGICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Ga) HE assertion that through the liturgical economy of 
the mystical body of Christ can be effected an endur- 
ing reconstruction of the social order may, at first 
glance, appear to be an exaggeration. If, however, it 

Bs = can be demonstrated that the sacred liturgy of the 
Church is the medium of those fundamental and vital realities 
which alone can guarantee stability to the order of human society, 
then, the claim may no longer be lightly dismissed. 

The simple truth is that to rehabilitate society successfully 
and permanently, we must reach down to the deepest sources of 
human personality and we must concentrate on the absolute ends 
of corporate existence. Summarily, the ultimate depths from which 
universal regeneration must derive are the essential realities of life 
and truth and love. 

Christ said authoritatively: “I am the Way (of love) and 
the Truth and the Life.’ He enunciated clearly to the apostles: “I 
am come that they may have life and have it more abundantly.” 
With solemn majesty, He answers Pontius Pilate: ‘‘For this was 
I born and for this came I into the world that I should give testi- 
mony of the truth.’’ Our Lord’s love is so manifest that there is no 
necessity to elaborate on it. Charity is the principle of Christ’s re- 
ligion. “‘A new commandment | give unto you that you love one 
another as I have loved you.” 

But Christ was not a mere human with a transient vocation 
to fulfill in the space of a few years on earth. Christ is the divine 
Word incarnate and He determined to perpetuate His life and truth 
and love in the being of His Church. Thus, in His promise of the 
Blessed Eucharist, our Savior said: “‘I am the living bread, which 
came down from heaven. If any one eat of this bread, he shall live 
forever; and the bread which I will give, is My flesh for the life of 
the world.’ And, at the Last Supper, Christ promised that His 
Church should possess integral truth. ‘“‘And I will ask the Father, 
and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with 
you forever, the Spirit of truth. . . . But when He, the Spirit of 
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truth, shall come, He will teach you all truth.’’ And, on the same 
occasion, He declared: ‘‘As the Father hath loved Me, I also have 
loved you. Remain in My love. . . . If any one love Me, he will 
keep My word; and My Father will love him, and We will come 
to him, and will make Our abode with him.” 

The Church is plainly, therefore, the mystical Christ and the 
complementary fullness of the Savior. So, too, the liturgical order 
of the Church is the economy of the creative Life, the redemptive 
Truth and the sanctifying Charity with which Christ unmistak- 
ably endowed His mystical Spouse. As such, therefore, the liturgi- 
cal economy is the providential way to social renewal. Let us con- 
sider the notions involved a little more in detail. 

Man’s search for God, which is identified essentially with his 
quest for happiness, is reduced by analysis to the fundamental 
yearnings of the human heart for life and truth and love, the three 
abiding realities. The striving of the soul, the vivifying principle 
of composite man, for perfect life, the human intellect seeking sat- 
isfaction in absolute truth, and the will desirous of adequate love, 
are ultimate influences determining the problems of social phi- 
losophy. 

I 

The supreme desire of the immortal soul is for fullness of life. 
Life is universally recognized as man’s most precious possession. 
All genuinely constructive progress in the history of culture and 
civilization has come from endeavors directed to the improvement 
of life. Nature, science and art, when properly focussed, tend to the 
betterment of life. The Declaration of Independence enshrining 
the wisdom of the founding fathers of America acknowledges life 
as the deepest craving of the human personality when it states that: 
“Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are inalienable rights’’ 
which no government may reasonably infringe. Christ Himself 
testified to the supreme significance of life and reechoed the unani- 
mous conviction of humanity when He declared: ‘Greater love 
than this no man hath than a man lay down his life for his friend.”’ 
And our daily experiences bear witness to the same truth. We have 
but to consider all the precautions taken in ordinary travel, the 
detailed devices for safety installed in the modern office or factory, 
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and all the research and expenditures in contemporary medical 
science, devoted solely to the preservation of life. Individually, we 
realize how spontaneously we become tense and alert in walking 
on icy pavements or in groping through the dark night. We do not 
want to endanger our life in any way. Even the motive of suicide 
is not to terminate life as such, but to become free from suffering: 
not absence of life but freedom from the antinomies of life is de- 
sired. In reality, a better, happier life is sought. It is clear, then, 
that we all esteem life as our greatest treasure and our primary need. 

The preeminent feature of our world today is the universal 
chaos. On every side we behold material disruption, intellectual 
anarchy and an appalling lack of sincerity concezning the spiritual 
values of life. Modern man is engaged in a futile effort to piece 
together into a new social order the fragments of the shattered 
post-Reformation economy. This cannot but be unavailing, for 
although a temporary success and prosperity may possibly be 
achieved, such an arrangement enthroning matter and selfishness 
will ultimately prove unsubstantial and as basically unsound as 
its forbear. Christ’s parable of the house built on the shifting sands 
of time contains a practical lesson for social economists. 


The experiences of recent history should persuade men that 
an enduring social order cannot be founded on pride, avarice and 
sensuality, that the life-giving principle does not inhere in the 
temporal and in the material. The world-order which is disinte- 
grating rapidly before our eyes was founded, as the Pontiffs Leo 
XIII and Pius XI have shown, on the triumph of material forces. 
Selfish expediency and a mechanical systematization of life defi- 
nitely separated man from the spiritual roots of his being. As one 
of our contemporary Christian authors has trenchantly said, it has 
left man ‘‘a lone wolf howling in despair towards eternity.”’ 

As in the garden of Eden man rebelled against his Creator 
and thereby unloosed a conflict of forces within himself, so the 
revolt of modern man against God resulted logically in an unleash- 
ing of the passions and concupiscences to the extent that they be- 
came sovereign and man became a slave of the greatest of all tyrants 
—matter. The world accepted the despotism of brute matter in 
preference to the reign of the all-loving God. But, matter is the 
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principle of division and the order thus constructed suffered the 
fate of all material institutions, which is corruption. Change is 
essential to time. Eventual dissolution is the law of matter. 

Contemporary mankind in seeking the solution for its socio- 
logical and economic problems should profit by its experience. Cer- 
tainly men should realize now ‘‘that unless the Lord build the 
house they labor in vain who build it.’’ The excessive pursuit of 
technical and financial prosperity has left mankind suffering pri- 
marily from a dearth of spiritual vitality. ‘““The wages of sin is 
death.’’ The first necessity in social reconstruction is a new suf- 
fusion and diffusion of life. And human, finite life is not enough. 
For salvation proceeds not from without but from within, not 
from the objective formulation of remedial schemata but from the 
interior depths of personality. Immanent activity and not exterior 
movement is the sign of the highest life. Only the spiritual can 
revitalize and reintegrate the social order. This is the truth which 
the Church of Christ with infallible logic and with the advantage 
of nineteen centuries of accumulated wisdom is endeavoring to 
teach contemporary mankind. 

In order to rebuild the social whole, humanity must accept 
an influx of divine life. Human souls must be re-attached to the 
Creator. Life is peculiarly the gift of the Holy Trinity: Creator, 
Redeemer and Sanctifier. Every soul fortified by the Precious Blood 
of the Savior, through the channels of sacramental life, is a nucleus 
of social restoration. The centre of social reconstruction is the Sa- 
cred Heart of our Lord, ‘‘the Resurrection and the Life.”’ 

Christ perpetuated His life-giving character and creative func- 
tion in the mystical personality of His organic Church. Through 
her, He provided for all the exigencies of human destiny by virtue 
of the sacramental faculties of creative and conservative life which 
He entrusted to her keeping. Through the sacramental powers with 
which He endowed His Church, she can baptize unto supernatural 
life and she can continuously transmit and communicate renewed 
influxes of divine life. St. Paul manifests this truth when he as- 
serted: “‘I live, now not I, Christ liveth in me.” 

The liturgical life of the Church can satisfy to an eminent 
degree the insatiable appetite of mankind for life. The Eucharistic 
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Sacrifice, as the dynamic centre of the liturgical life of sanctifying 
grace, is the one source which can provide the vital spiritual ener- 
gies indispensable for the regeneration of human society. Christ 
stands today in His mystical stature as He once stood in His physi- 
cal perfection in the midst of the wilderness of men crying out: 
“And you will not come to Me that you may have life.” 

In elevating man, God instilled into the human soul a long- 
ing for the perfection of life which can be sated only by partici- 
pation in the society of the eternal Trinity. And the Incarnate Son 
of God who identified Himself as the Way and the Truth and the 
Life and who came “‘that we might have life and have it more 
abundantly,”’ enriched His Church with the seven sacraments in 
order that He might continuously fill the souls of men with sancti- 
fying life. “‘In Him was life and His life is the light of men.’’ His 
life is extended to us in the liturgical life of the Church. Through 
the sanctifying grace of the licurgical life our souls are introduced 
into the initial stages of that life the plenitude of which is the ever- 
lasting heritage of the Christian soul. Christ Himself bore infallible 
witness to this mystery when He proclaimed: ‘‘Amen, amen I say 
unto you, unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
His blood, you shall not have life in you.”’ 


Not on the level of physical, animal life nor even on the scale 
of rational, intellectual life can man discover the key to social in- 
tegrity but only on the heights of the supernatural, spiritual life. 
The Catholic Church as the divinely ordained perpetuation of the 
divine life of Christ is the perennial source of supernatural vitality. 
In her dwells the fullness of the Christ-life of grace. She dispenses 
of this fullness through the exercise of her Christly priesthood in 
the liturgical functions of her sacred ministry. The centre of her 
vivifying power and Christ-grace is the Eucharistic Sacrifice-Ban- 
quet which is the centrifugal and centripetal core of her liturgical 
economy. The Eucharist is the heart of her communal life. That 
this Eucharistic-centred liturgical life of sanctifying grace can effect 
universal social reconstruction even as the leaven leaveneth the 
whole mass, is a verity indicated and confirmed by Christ Him- 
self: ‘“‘For the bread of God is that which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life to the world.” 
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Christ did not say things casually nor did He do things by 
accident. It is more than a mere coincidence that He referred to 
Himself as the Bread of Life and that He chose the prosaic form of 
bread under which to veil His Eucharistic life. Christ knew that 
the souls of men were famished and parched for integral life. He 
knew, too, that the pursuit of mirages and the acquisition of de- 
ceptive substitutes occupied the time which men should devote to 
the development of the real life—the interior life of spiritual grace. 
Hence, Christ warns: “‘Labor not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son 
of Man will give you.’’ And, holding Himself forth as the one 
answer to the human soul’s hunger for life, He declares: ‘‘I am the 
bread of life; he that cometh to Me shall not hunger; and he that 
believeth in Me shall never thirst.’’ And therefore: ‘This is My 
body—take ye and eat. This is My blood—drink ye all of this.”’ 

Not only does Christ say positively that He is the Life for 
whom men yearn but also He says emphatically that without com- 
munion with Him, men are destitute of real life. ““Amen, amen | 
say unto you, unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His blood you shall not have life in you. He that eateth My 
flesh and drinketh My blood, hath everlasting life. . . . For My 
flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink indeed. . . . He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, abideth in Me and I in 
him.” 

In summary: A sound reconstruction of the social order de- 
mands the return by men to the fundamental realities of life and 
truth and love. First, man must obtain by a personal and com- 
munal spiritual regeneration, a new influx of divine life. Christ 
has given us the relevant answer in Himself as the source of life 
abiding in His Church and communicating His supernatural vitality 
through the liturgical life of sanctifying grace, the centre of which 
is the holy Eucharist, Sacrifice and sacrament. 

A future article will deal with the liturgical economy as the 
medium of that integral truth and love which are requisite for a 
complete restoration of the social order. 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN 

Somerville, Mass. 
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THE CHURCH AND LITURGY 


ESUS Christ founded His Church to be the appointed 
means of sharing with men His own divine life. He 
instituted it to carry on, in His name, the mediation 
of His eternal priesthood; He endowed it with His 
own official character and gave to it a mission that is 

liturgical. There is no complete understanding of liturgy, then, 
without an insight into the Church as its founder, Jesus Christ, 
intended it to be. When we have begun to see the Church for what 
it really was in the mind of Christ we shall begin tu understand 
its interest in liturgy, for in its fullest meaning the liturgy is syn- 
onymous with the official life of the Church as it expresses itself in 
her public worship, her sacrifice, her sacraments, her official prayer, 
her sacramentals: it embraces the whole span of the Church’s official 
effort ‘‘to bring all things to a head in Christ.” 











What is the Church? To grasp its meaning we must get be- 
yond externals. At first sight the Church seems merely a visible 
institution. It is that, too, of course, since Christ founded a hier- 
archical society with Peter as its visible head. But to see the Church 
in its real essence we must look with the eyes of faith: it is only 
the vision of faith that can really discern the Church of Christ. 
For, as St. Augustine says, there are many Christians, but only 
one spouse of Christ. It was on Calvary that Christ won His bride, 
the Church, and contracted His espousals with her. On last analysis, 
then, the Church is a synthesis of God and man, a union of Christ 
with humanity that has for object the restoration of ali men, and 
of creation at large, to union with God by the ilfe of grace. St. Paul 
expresses this in texts that are classic: ‘“‘In Him we have redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of our transgressions, according 
to the riches of His grace. For God hath given us abundance there- 
of, together with full wisdom and discernment, in that He hath 
made known to us the secret of His purpose according to His good 
pleasure. It was the purpose of His good pleasure in Him—a dis- 
pensation to be realized in the fulness of time—to bring all things 
to a head in Christ, both the things in the heavens and the things 
upon the earth’ (Eph. i, 7-10). 
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It is from this conception of the Church’s spousal union with 
Christ, the bridegroom, that the real nature of her liturgical mis- 
sion on earth will follow. For just as Christ was the supreme litur- 
gist of humanity, so the real function of His Church on earth is 
liturgy. Now it is an old axiom of philosophers that beings act 
according to their nature, and the réle and function of the Church 
in regard to God being liturgy, it is easy to see that the liturgical 
mission of the Church will be determined by its nature. To pre- 
pare the reader for an understanding of this liturgical mission I may 
state immediately that it consists essentially in three things: first, 
in that synthesis, or bringing together, of man and God in the mys- 
tic body of Christ, secondly, in the worship offered to God by that 
new unity, or synthesis, of man with Christ, and thirdly, in the 
consequent sanctification of humanity itself, and of all creation in 
fact, which flows from the exercise of its official function of liturgy. 


The importance of the first aspect of the liturgical mission of 
the Church is something that could not be over-stressed. On a grasp 
of this depends our whole conception of the liturgy. If in mod- 
ern times we have been losing our sense of the liturgy to the extent 
of requiring a liturgical movement to bring it back to us, the rea- 
son is that the function of the Church’s unifying influence, its 
synthetic character as a union of a mystic body of humanity with 
Christ its head, has become dimmed and blurred. 


The liturgy implies two things, external expression and offi- 
cial or ministerial character. But it is only the conception of the 
Church as spouse of Christ, united to Him, that can impart depth 
of meaning to these two aspects of the liturgy. The union of Bride- 
groom and bride is the really ultimate thing in a true conception 
of the Church. It has this immediate consequence, that instead of 
making us see in the Church an addition of individuals it helps us 
to see it as a unity, an organic unity, which is something over and 
above the individuals that compose it. Every living organism is 
something more than the sum of its parts, and the Church is a liv- 
ing organism, the body of Christ. Again, in the natural order it is 
the family that is primitive, not the individual. Accordingly, this 
true conception of the Church helps us to see that the Church as 
family, as society of man and Christ, is primitive. In a word, the 
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CHURCH AND LITURGY 


Church as unity is antecedent to the individual, and it is precisely 
of this union, this nuptial union of Christ and His Church, that 
Christian personalities are begotten. The Church, then, is no mere 
loose agglomeration of individuals: it is the organic, mystic body 
of Christ. 

But if this is so, then a supreme consequence follows: the in- 
dividual Christian, in his attitude to God, must not forget his own 
real history; he cannot shake off the marks of his genesis; his re- 
ligion must exemplify his real character. But his real character as 
Christian lies in the fact that he is a product of the Church. His 
religion, therefore, must not be cut away from the context of his 
genesis: it must bear within it the mark of its social character. 

The liturgical revival is intended to emphasize this social, 
corporate character of religion, thereby safeguarding Catholic piety 
from individual aberrations. The Catholic Church has always 
stood for this social spirit in religion, and the liturgical movement 
is based on a principle that strikes directly at the Protestant and 
purely individualistic view of religion as something direct and inef- 
fable between the solitary individual and its God. Protestantism 
was essentially ‘‘anti-liturgical.’’ Catholics are subject to influences 
of atmosphere, the conditions of modern life have complicated 
piety, everywhere there has been a growth of individualism and 
of private devotions, and Catholics needed the clarion-call of Pius 
X to get back to the root-idea of the social character of their re- 
ligion. The piety of the individual, if it is to be pleasing to God, 
must draw its force and efficacy from its relation, whether it be 
consciously recognized or not, to the living body of Christ, the 
Church. That relation is most efficiently brought out by the litur- 
gical life of the Church. 

JAMES E. O’MAHoNy, O.M.CAP. 

Cork, Ireland 








TIMELY TRACTS 
SOCIAL INJUSTICES 


HRIST preached His gospel first of ali to the humble, 
the lowly, the downtrodden, the poor. The early 
Christians came chieflly from the poorer classes. Where 
men of higher status and wealth joined their ranks, 
these were yet ‘‘poor in spirit’’ and the entire multi- 

tude were with one mind concerned about both the temporal and 

spiritual welfare of all their members without exception. 

Hence St. Augustine, as His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate 
has reminded us, could point for one of the proofs of Christ's 
divinity to the brotherhood in which Christ’s followers must be 
united—‘‘a brotherhood that is not limited simply to sharing 
earthly advantages, but one that is raised to a supernatural plane. ’ 


A brotherhood that is not limited to sharing in temporals, 
but also shares in supernatural goods! Would St. Augustine not 
have to turn the phrase around today and tell us that the Chris- 
tian brotherhood must share not only in supernatural goods but 
also in temporals? What was for him a limit to which the brother- 
hood must not confine itself, is for us something that has been 
only too often quite forgotten. 

As soon as the Church had been given public recognition and 
political status, it seems, men of wealth and worldly estate joined 
the ranks of the Church without being imbued so fully with the 
Christian virtue of “‘poverty in spirit.’’ Nothing else can be con- 
cluded from the incessant fulminations of the Church Fathers 
against those rich who did not distribute their superfluous posses- 
sions among the poor, and whose hearts were callous both to the 
needs of the latter and to the teachings and example of Christ. 


So strong were the invectives of the Fathers that they have 
at times been accused of holding communistic doctrines regarding 
property. And so softly, it seems, have prominent and leading 
Catholics in these generations played the same tune as the rich in 
patristic times, that they are openly accused of siding with the 
plutocratic oppressions and injustices of our modern economic over- 
lords. No one has been stronger in his denunciation of this situa- 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


tion in its extremes than our Holy Father in his famous Quadra- 
gesimo anno, when he speaks of Catholics who practice such op- 
pression and injustice and who, going a step farther ‘‘abuse re- 
ligion itself, cloaking their own unjust imposition under its name. 
... Such men are the cause that the Church, without deserving it, 
may have the appearance and be accused of taking sides with the 
wealthy, and of being little moved by the needs and sufferings of 
the disinherited.”’ 

An article in the Catholic World (March, 1936, p. 683) 
contained the following, which is perhaps not quite typical: ‘“Never 
has the writer or any of his intimate friends heard a sermon on the 
practical application of the living wage doctrine, on the duty of 
distributing surplus wealth, on the protection of women and chil- 
dren in industry, on the obligation of employers and employees 
to cooperate, on the duty of the state to promote industrial har- 
mony.” 

I know of a recent instance where a priest did preach on so- 
cial justice in one of our largest cities, and he shielded himself be- 
hind abundant quotations from the papal encyclical. He received a 
letter from a prominent parishioner, a most faithful church-goer, 
who told the priest he should stay with the preaching of religion 
and not meddle in economics, otherwise she would attend church 
elsewhere after this, and she was even ready to tell the pope the 
same if he did not mind his business better! 

And so while many Catholic Christians mind their own 
business, the injustices suffered by share-croppers, the gross dis- 
criminations against negroes (even at times within the walls of 
Catholic churches), economic oppressions of all sorts, crying court 
injustices, violent vigilante antics based on the principle that might 
is right, etc., go on, with hardly a prominent Catholic voice raised 
in protest. How the Church Fathers of old would have made the 
welkin ring with the righteous indignation of the Lord and with 
their incessant denunciations on the one hand and guiding exhorta- 
tions on the other. They knew of no compromise between Christ 
and this world. Why hesitate today, when we all know that the 
support of Church and school come not from the coffers of the 
wealthy but from the mites of the poor? 
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What the natural result of such aloofness from the poor and 
oppressed masses is for the Church herself, who incessantly calls 
upon us to do otherwise, we can see only too well today from the 
example of Spain. There “‘the masses of the working class have 
been lost to the Church. Say what you will about ‘Catholic Spain’ 
and its glorious history, the fact is too evident that these poor 
people follow, and are willing to follow, the leadership I have 
described”’ (1.e., of sympathetic communists). . . . ““How account 
for this transformation of a once Catholic nation? It is due to two 
causes, both equally deplorable; the neglect, material and spiritual, 
of the toiling masses’’ (America, March 7, 1936, p. 516). 

Who can deny that we, too, have at times been guilty, all of 
us, of a similar alienation of the toiling masses? Not infrequently 
the one bond of union between all the members of a diocese, where 
all without exception are spiritually integrated to one end, has been 
a general Church assessment. And the remonstrances of many poor 
families—yea, curses and imprecations—that have followed are 
legion. These are all entered, in accordance with their guilt, in the 
pages of the Recording Angel, but not in every instance is the 
entry made only against those who uttered them. 

The future of the world undoubtedly belongs to the toiling 
masses, and so does the Church according to Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
Too long have prominent Catholics compromised between Christ 
and the world, thus deserving fully the scathing denunciation of 
Pius. The early Christians could not conceive of bringing a gift 
to the altar of God that was not to be shared with the poor and 
the needy; they knew this was the very desire of God himself. 
And they prayed to God “that, with Thee as ruler and guide, we 
may so pass through the good things of time that we may not lose 
those of eternity’’ (collect, third Sunday after Pentecost). 

It was always their supreme endeavor to see that to each one 
was given according to his need. And they ever kept in mind the 
full significance of the fact that in Christ’s picture of the last judg- 
ment service of God is adjudged in terms of the works of mercy 
administered to the needy and the poor. ‘“‘Whatsoever you do unto 
the least of these My brethren you do unto Me.”’ 

V.M. 
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+ INSTAURARE-OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR _— However little the modern world at present con- 
READERS sciously bases its policies and actions on the prin- 
ciples of Christ, it remains true that Western civ- 
ilization is historically a Christian civilization. Christian thought 
and practice have left a deep impress on the conduct of men’s life 
and manners, even though these latter may no longer advert to the 
specifically Christian basis of much that they do and think. It 
is as if civilization were still running in the grooves formed by 
centuries of Christian culture, although the machinery itself as well 
as the driver have been changed. 





This is well illustrated by the relation of the Church year 
to civil life. The Christian year, and therefore Christian living, 
centers around the two feasts of Christmas and Easter. And Christ- 
mas and Easter, however much secularized, have to a great extent 
remained dominant factors in the rhythm of the profane year 
also. In fact, the deeper Christian significance of these two feasts 
still looms large, though vaguely, in the consciousness of multi- 
tudes who have drifted from all institutional Christianity. Espe- 
cially at Christmas, our churches are crowded with “‘wandering 
sheep’’ who otherwise hearken not to their Master's voice. The 
“‘idyl”’ of the Bethlehem scene exercises a strange fascination. The 
old Dutch legend that on Christmas night angels descend to earth 
and soften calloused hearts with a touch of their sweeping wings 
is not far wrong. People who all year round do not cross the 
threshold of a church come to Christmas services, willing and 
eager to be moved by the wondrous tale of God become man 
in a poor stable, bedded in a crib, warmed by the breath of dumb 
beasts, adored by lowly shepherds. 

But a true pastor of souls will not be content with doing 
the easy and obvious for these people, with merely fulfilling general 
expectations, with merely arousing sentiment, however noble. Be- 
cause sentiment is transient. Something more permanent must be 
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accomplished, else nominal Catholics (as well as the faithful in 
general) will on the day after Christmas be most likely back 
where they started from. The “‘idyllic’’ element of Christmas is 
only one aspect of the mystery of the Nativity—the “‘natural’’ 
aspect, we might call it. And on this ‘‘natural’’ foundation, 
in accordance with the old theological axiom, must be built a 
supernatural structure. Supernature builds on and perfects nature. 
The Christmas sermon, therefore, must improve the occasion, when 
hearts and minds have been opened by the gentle grace of the new- 
born Christ, to rouse a realization of the awful significance of the 
“Verbum caro factum est,”’ and of its all-important complement, 
“ut homo Deus fieret.’’ The Nativity homily of St. Leo should 
be an inspiring exemplar, for the Church herself proposes it for 
our meditation and imitation. Not the crib, but the “‘admirabile 
commercium’”’ constitutes the essence of the Christmas mystertum. 
Nor may this ‘‘wonderful exchanging’’—-whereby ‘‘we are made 
partakers of His divinity who vouchsafed to become partakers of 
our humanity’’—be limited all too exclusively to the historical 
event in Bethlehem. Christmas is an actual feast, Christmas must be 
actually lived: for ““HODIE Christus natus est’’ in the Church “‘ho- 
die’’ He wants to be born in our hearts, and “hodte’’ we are there- 
by to become partakers of His divinity in a more intensive man- 
ner. The important study by Hugo Rahner, S.J., in the Zeitschrift 
fuer katholische Theologie (1935, vol. 59, pp. 333-418) on the 
teachings of the Church Fathers concerning the birth of Christ 
in the hearts of the faithful is convincing argument for this present 
actualness of Christ’s birth through grace, especially at Christmas. 
We must ourselves again realize and bring others to realize the 
dynamic and vital role of the Nativity mystery in the life of the 
Church, and consequently in the life of all the members of Christ. 
Such a realization will not only be a fresh and consoling impetus 
to a renewed birth with Christ on the part of His faithful follow- 
ers, but, God willing, may also prove a reasoned foundation for 
the return of those others, for whom also Christ became man “ut 
tpst Deus fierent.”’ 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The League of the Divine Office has been considerably aug- 
mented of late by a group of persons, primarily from the parish of 
the Annunciation in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The pastor, Fr. 
Lang, an ardent promoter of the League, has ordered fifty Day 
Hours and has discovered to his immense satisfaction that the re- 
sponse of his parishioners to the League is even more favorable 
than he had anticipiated. He writes: ‘‘Our League of the Divine 
Office is prospering beyond my expectations. Our people are appar- 
ently so glad to pray with the Church. I am sending you a list 
of the members to be inscribed on your records of the League of 
the Divine Office.’’ It is Fr. Lang’s optimistic conviction that the 
League of the Divine Office will in time flourish in the same man- 
ner as the use of the Leaflet Missal, once the people are sufficiently 
acquainted with the purposes of the League. 


St. Joseph’s Center of New York City, comprising some 
fifty members, has instituted a more formal method of initiation 
of its members. Its promoter, Mr. McSweeney, is to be congratu- 
lated on his great enthusiasm in furthering the spread of the League 
in New York. May his new efforts at organization meet with the 
same success he has hitherto enjoyed. 


Suggestions are steadily coming in as to points regarding the 
recitation of the Day Hours. We hope soon to be able to publish 
a set of detailed suggestions and instructions. It is being compiled 
by an ardent apostle of the League who has given unstintingly of 
both time and energy in initiating members into the intricacies 
of the breviary. 


For the present, we shall explain one point regarding the 
divine office which many are likely to find confusing. What is a 
Day Hour, or an Hour? The term ‘“‘part”’ or ‘‘division”’ is possibly 
clearer than the traditional term ‘‘Hour.’’ For an Hour is nothing 
else than one division of the entire office prescribed by the Church 
for each day. There are seven such parts or divisions to be said 
during the daytime, and one of considerably greater length to be 
recited at night. The seven parts recited during the day are called 
the Day Hours, while the longer division recited at night is called 
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Matins. The general scheme of the Day Hours consists of the 
recitation of three psalms, followed by a short chapter from 
Holy Scripture, the Kyrie eletson (representative of the litany), 
the oration of the Mass of the day, and a few closing versicles. 
Each group of prayers such as this is therefore called an Hour, or 
a Day Hour. They are specifically called Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, 
None, Vespers and Compline, in accordance with the particular 
time or hour of the day at which they were respectively recited 
in former times. 





re) 
“SACRAMENTA PROPTER HOMINES” 


The ordinary provisions for liturgical worship do not take 
into consideration those who suffer from defective hearing. Few 
men realize the fact that these unfortunates are often lost to the 
Church or to the practice of their faith as a result. As a labor of 
love, the Rev. James A. Byrnes, diocesan director of education in 
St. Paul, has devoted his spare time and his energies to the care of 
the hard of hearing. The chapel of the Diocesan Teachers’ College 
is equipped with twenty-eight receiving sets, so that those attend- 
ing may hear the sermon of the Sunday Mass without difficulty, 
and likewise without embarrassment, since the group of Mass 
attendants is made up entirely of their own. Confession facilities 
include the use of the microphone, so that the penitent, who is 
then alone in the chapel, can have the consolation of spiritual 
direction and advice. The curtain behind the altar conceals a micro- 
phone, with the result that all the attendants may follow every 
word of the priest by means of their receiving sets—which they do 
most eagerly to the accompanying use of missals. Surely this is a 
noble exemplification of the age-old principle of practical theology: 
“sacramenta propter homines—the sacraments for the people.” 

The following paragraphs are from a statement which Miss 
Florence A. Waters, educational assistant to Father Byrnes, sent 
to the editors: 


With the slow but sure awakening of the public to the true meaning 
of this handicap that is borne by some fifteen million Americans, and with the 
growing possibilities offered by group hearing aids, the many thousands of 
Catholics among these millions will be increasingly unwilling to walk their 
spiritual way alone. 
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It has been demonstrated to me that some hard of hearing Catholics will 
go long distances for the comfort of easy confession and to hear a sermon through 
a church hearing aid. In fact some of those who occasionally come to our Mass 
at the Teachers’ College practically cross two cities, taking three street cars to get 
there. Before the installation of our chapel equipment I had seen persons from 
the far corners of the city waiting for confession in a church where there is a 
sacristy confessional. I recently attended a mission in our outlying Church of 
St. Mark where twelve receivers connecting with a pulpit microphone were in 
full use for the entire duration of the mission, all by persons living in that 
parish. Certainly there are countless minds imprisoned behind partially closed 
ears that yearn for the comforts of advice, admonition, instruction, the word 
of God. 

But it has also been demonstrated to me, I am sorry to say, that many 
who should be ours have long since lost interest in the word they could not hear. 


Just as alarming is the situation among hard of hearing children—those 
in the public school special classes—and those in our parochial schools who 
are not profiting by the class room instruction. Throughout their lives the 
majority of these children will hear little or nothing from the pulpit. What 
they do not know of their religion when they leave school they may never 
know. Does not the future spiritual well-being of these children rest with us 
who know the problems of deafness and their solution? 

Father Byrnes’ remarkably clear insight into the deprivations and needs 
of the hard of hearing and the practical measures he has taken to fill those needs 
for the adults of today is a blazing of a trail, the opening of a way for the hard 
of hearing adults of tomorrow. But he is not content to leave the future to 
chance. He is seeking out those hard of hearing children in our schools today 
that they may be well prepared for a hardy spiritual life in the years to come, 
as well as for a nearly normal social and economic existence. 

We who are hard of hearing admit that our handicap is not attractive. 
It excites little sympathy, but awakens, rather, irritation for its demands upon 
patience. This is one reason why we are slow in voicing our needs, slow in 
calling attention to ourselves and our burden even from our priests. 

All this fills us with hope that other priests throughout the nation may 
yet be blessed with the more than physical vision needed to see this inevitable 
handicap as it invades the realm of the spirit. The field is there, immense, and 
awaiting recognition. 








oO 


LITURGICAL One of the best summaries—to our mind—of the 
BRIEFS theological “‘case’’ for the liturgical movement ap- 
peared recently in Theologia, a quarterly review 

published by the theological faculty of the University of Budapest. 
We are happy to share it with our readers, since it will aptly sup- 
plement the important article in this issue on the judgment of the 
Holy See in regard to the movement. We translate: “I. The liturgy, 
i.e. some participation in the liturgy, is in general necessary for a 
Christian life of grace. According to divine or ecclesiastical ordi- 
nance, moreover, a minimum participation (baptism, Sunday Mass, 
Easter Communion, and, for sinners, penance or extreme unction) 
is ordinarily of absolute necessity for Christian living, and conse- 
quently also imperative for eternal salvation. II. The best and 
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most perfect manner of participating in the liturgy: A. Theoretical- 
ly, i.e. in the light of theological principles, active particpation 
of the faithful (i.e. vocal participation through praying or sing- 
ing of the liturgical texts), is doubtlessly the most natural, the 
most perfect, and the most profitable. Such active participation, 
namely, 1) corresponds best to the nature of liturgy as official 
public worship, 2) gives most perfect outward expression to the 
doctrine of the mystical body of Christ, 3) and also to the doc- 
trine of the general priesthood of the faithful, and finally, 4) is 
most conducive to the growth of supernatural living. B. The 
question concerning active participation is answered by the 
Church’s stand regarding it. But the judgment of the Church is 
revealed 1) indirectly, in the ecclesiastical regulations concerning 
the liturgy (in so far as she surrounded the essentials with rites 
and ceremonies that make active participation possible), 2) in the 
content of the liturgy and liturgical prayer, which presupposes 
active participation, and 3) directly, in the official pronouncements 
of the popes.” 


Among the resolutions adopted at the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the National Council of Catholic Women (Galveston, 
Texas, October 17-21), was one which urged the nation-wide in- 
troduction of a course in Catholic worship and plain-song by 
Catholic colleges and high schools, and which furthermore voiced 
the Council’s enthusiastic approval of the efforts ‘‘of our zealous 
bishops and pastors to induce the laity to cooperate with them in 
celebrating the sacred Mysteries in accordance with true liturgical 
practice.” Since hereby the most influential organization of Cath- 
olic women in America went on record in favor of the principles 
of the liturgical movement, the resolution is of importance. And 
we pray that instead of sharing the ordinary fate of so many con- 
vention resolutions—to be enthusiastically adopted, then filed, 
cubbyholed, and forgotten—this resolution will bear practical fruit. 


According to an announcement in the Commonweal, the 
Catholic Thought Association is sponsoring a course of twelve 
lectures on “‘Liturgy and Life’’ by Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, 
O.P., in New York City. The course began on November 25. 
Father Donovan has become widely known in connection with 
his work at the Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 


We have just received a copy of the epitomized monastic brev- 
iary which St. Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana has prepared for its 
lay brothers. Appropriately called Divine Praise, it follows the 
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full breviary closely, except that the number of psalms is greatly 
reduced, and that the readings of Matins are omitted. At present 
the work is still in mimeograph. It is hoped that after several years, 
when actual use will have suggested any revisions necessary, the 
work can be printed in more permanent form, and that it will then 
be available to a wider public. 


Beginning with the November issue, the Messenger of the 
Precious Blood (Carthagena, O.) is devoting a special department 
to the subject of ‘Liturgy and Life.’’ While felicitating the Mes- 
senger on this innovation, we dare to express the hope that it will 
soon do fuller justice to the title of the series, by treating also of 
the inner nature and purpose of the liturgy, rather than of the 
externals only, as it is now doing. 


The Ursuline nuns conducting Sacred Heart College, Louis- 
ville, Ky., are making every effort to introduce their students to 
a fuller ‘‘sentire cum Ecclesia.’’ Not only has the use of the daily 
missal become an accepted practice, but Compline is recited nightly, 
and explanations of the feasts and seasons of the year are posted 
on the bulletin boards and printed in the school paper, the Col- 
legian. The latter also carries a thought-full editorial on living 
with the Church through her liturgy in every issue. May God 
prosper this endeavor to form Christ in their pupils, and may it be 
an inspiration to other colleges. 


Readers of the Catholic Worker are acquainted with the work 
of Ade Bethune, some of whose illustrations appear in each issue. 
Done in excellent wood-cut technique, they constitute a distinct 
and wholesome contribution to religious art in this country. About 
twenty of them are now procurable separately, in slightly larger 
than holy-picture size, and should find a wide sale. Some of them 
might well be used for Christmas greeting cards, or for First Mass 
cards. The address of the artist is 114 East 90th Street, New York 
City. 


An article by Stanley James in our preceding number called 
attention to the historical role of the liturgy as the inspiration for 
medieval Mystery and Morality plays. With the recent growth of 
the liturgical movement, there has logically appeared also a renewed 
interest in these traditional forms of drama, which again in our 
own day have proved fruitful sources of creative work. Ghéon in 
France, and the Grail movement in England come to mind imme- 
diately. Germany too has seen a remarkable revival of “‘liturgical’’ 
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dramas, which have found a hearty response among all classes of 
people. In our own country, Dom Clarus Graves, O.S.B., has been 
instrumental in arousing quite a wide interest in the old Mystery 
plays among Catholic college dramatic groups. His adaptation of 
the famous Morality play, Everyman, with music for accompany- 
ing organ and chorus, has just been published and can be had from 
the author (St. John’s Abbey). The cost is fifty cents. It is very 
suitable as a Lenten play. Three other dramas, likewise with choral 
accompaniment, are in preparation: adaptations of Calderon’s Fl 
gran teatro del mundo and of his La vida es sueno, and an original 
composition, Man Goes on Trial. All three have already stood the 
acid test of actual performance most successfully. 


In quite a number of instances of which we know, priests 
have encouraged their choirs to sing the communion antiphon dur- 
ing the distribution of holy Communion to the faithful, according 
to the ancient manner. As regards the liceity of this custom at the 
present time, we take pleasure in quoting from a response to an 
inquiry that appeared in the last issue of the scholarly Les Ques- 
tions Liturgiques et Pearoissiales: ‘‘In the preface to the Gradual, 
de ritibus servandis in cantu missae, IX, we read: ‘Sumpto sanctis- 
simo sacramento, cantatur a choro antiphona quae dicitur com- 
munio.’ 

“If any doubt should persist concerning the meaning of the 
first part of this rubric (which really refers exclusively to the cele- 
brant, since the faithful do not take holy Communion, ‘sumpto,’ 
but receive it), we quote the text as it is translated by the editors 
themselves: ‘After the priest has taken the precious blood, the 
choir chants the communion-verse’ (Abrégé du graduel romain, ed. 
Schwann, 1910, p. xix). 

“Furthermore, the Caerem. Episcop. says clearly: ‘(Com- 
munio) cantatur a choro post Agnus D2, postquam Eptiscopus 
sumpserit communionem’ (Lib. II, c. 8, nos. 7 & 8). 

‘The antiphon can therefore be begun immediately after the 
Communion of the celebrant: the rubrics do not demand that one 
wait until Communion has been distributed to the faithful. 

“On the other hand, a response of the S. C. R. of January 
1898 (no. 3975), forbids singing in the vernacular during the 
distribution of Communion at a solemn Mass. It follows that it is 
in nowise forbidden to chant in Latin, least of all the communion 
antiphon, as this is being done quite extensively.”’ 


A confrere has sent us a copy of L’Action Catholique of 
Quebec, which carries an account of a Liturgical Day celebrated in 
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St. Augustine’s Church of that city, November 15. Evidently it 
created quite an impression, for the long write-up is introduced 
by a bold headline: ““Un succés sans précédent a St-Augustin,”’ 
and is illustrated by two photographs of the event. In the morning, 
there was a solemn high Mass, at which a very large proportion of 
the parish communicated. Mass was celebrated facing the people. 
The epistle and gospel were sung from ambones erected for the 
occasion; at the offertory, the choir boys and notables of the parish 
formed a procession and presented breads, wine and water to the 
celebrant. The afternoon witnessed a program of discourses and 
liturgical chants, followed by solemn Vespers. The auxiliary bish- 
op of Quebec and a large number of clergy attended both the morn- 
ing and afternoon services. 


In the May 16th issue of ORATE FRATRES, Lancelot Shep- 
pard contributed a survey of the liturgical movement in England, 
in which he made the statement that ‘‘the Catholic Herald in its 
new form is closely identified with Catholic Action and all the 
liturgical movement ultimately stands for.’’ This early estimate has 
been confirmed by later developments. The Herald has been most 
generous in opening its pages to a frank discussion of “The Liturgy 
and the People.’’ Letters have kept pouring in for months, and 
the argument has waxed merrily. In particular, a discussion of the 
recitation of the rosary during Mass evoked a multitude of com- 
munications, one of which (evidently written by a priest) comes 
to the startling conclusion: ““To see the (rosary) Devotions then 
as Leo XIII intended, we should recognise that it is a case, not 
of Rosary being said during Mass, but of Mass being offered 
while the Rosary is being said, thereby surrounding Our Lady 
of the Rosary with greater honour.’’ (We should like to hear what 
St. Paul or St. Augustine would have said to such a statement, 
had the rosary existed in their day; or St. Thomas!) In the course 
of the argument, Father Martindale suggested that the Herald regu- 
larly publish the entire Sunday Mass on a detachable page, and 
this suggestion found wide echo among the Herald’s readers. The 
suggestion has borne fruit. Each issue now contains a translation 
of the Proper of the coming Sunday, done by Father Martin- 
dale himself, together with brief explanatory notes. The “‘new 
venture’ in journalism, as the Herald calls it, should go a long 
way towards popularizing general participation in the holy Sac- 
rifice among English Catholics. Perhaps our diocesan papers, or the 
Sunday Visitor, could similarly make American Catholics their 
debtors? 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
SAMPLES FROM OUR MAILBAG 


THis 1s CHARITY 


To the Editor:—We should like to send our copy of OraTE FRATRES to 
the priest in India. If we are too late, perhaps you know of someone else 
to whom we could do this service. ORATE FRATRES is hard to part with— 
so perhaps our sacrifice will make it an even more potent agent. 

And do you know of anyone who could use back numbers of such 
magazines as Commonweal, America, Catholic World, Bookman, English 
Journal, Classical Journal, Time, World’s Work? We have these maga- 
zines running back to about 1924. 

God Wess you and your work! 

Yours in Christ, 
SISTER CyriIL CLARE 
(The priest in India has in the meantime been supplied with copies of O. 
F, Any reader interested in the above offers should write to St. Mary’s 
High School, Waverly, Minn.—Ep.) 


ON THE MystTicat. Ropy 


To the Editor:—The letter, “Membership in the Mystical Body” was of 
great interest. It is so difficult to contact and discuss problems with one’s 
fellow clerics. . . . Why not some kind of a “clearing house,” for ex- 
ample, OraTE Fratres, through which those of us who are interested 
and who would like to discuss problems could get in touch with each 
other? The very writing of our problems in letter form would be a step 
towards clarification. 

By the way, Father Gruden’s Mystical Christ answers Sacerdos’ ques- 
tion perfectly. I hope to see this book reviewed in your next issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) H. S. 

(As to the clearing-house suggestion: “O. F. is willing!”—Ep.) 


Wen MEMBER MEETS MEMBER 


To the Editor:—In my wanderings through Europe I heard of a place 
in Frankfort on the Main, which I was told is a thoroughly liturgical 
parish with the church built for the purpose. So I went there. The as- 
sistant showed me around. Just to give you an idea of the liturgical ar- 
mosphere: The altar was a table, on a platform in the middle of the 
church, I should rather say, on a square, raised some three feet above the 
level of the church, on which Mass could be said facing either way, with 
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pews before and behind the platform; and the tabernacle was on the side 
of the raised square, not on the altar, really the old-time Sakramentshaus- 
chen. 


Comparing notes as to how we conduct things in our parishes, he 
and I both were constantly repeating: “We do that, too,”—a proof that 
the liturgical spirit is something definite, producing the same effects and 
actions in parishes continents apart. 


Incidentally I told him to send you a copy of the pamphlet de- 
scribing his church. It is very interesting. One interesting aspect of the 
church is the method of centering the daylight on the altar. . . , 

Fraternally in Christ, 
SACERDOS 


IN ANSWER TO A CIRCULAR 


To the Fditor:—Your letter of inquiry has been received and it gives me 
pleasure to answer the questions. 1) An inveterate reader. 2) Dropped 
the subscription to OraTe Fratres and other Catholic publications most 
reluctantly owing to reduced inceme. 3) Most deeply interested in the 
liturgical apostolate. 4) Deeply interested in the liturgy and have only 
the highest praise for ORATE FRATRES and recommend it continually. 

Furthermore I shall be eager to see The Breviary and the Laity. You 
may recall a letter of inquiry from me several years ago relative to the 
translation of Matins into English to be used in conjunction with the 
Day Hours. Instead of waiting I commenced the recitation of divine 
office in Latin, in full, and cannot tell you what a privilege it is thus 
daily to unite in spirit with all those souls throughout the world in the 
great work of the Church. No doubt as an individual I make many mis- 
takes, but go right on in any case, as it is such an outlet for the soul 
in her desire for praise and adoration in its truly liturgical form. I think 
a small book, even in pamphlet form, with simple explanation, for the 
proper recitation of divine office in its many details—in English—would 
be most helpful to souls not perfectly familiar with Latin. Living the 
liturgical life in union with the Church interiorly reacts on one’s daily 
life in every aspect and certainly brings with it that peace which the 
world cannot give and which surpasses all understanding, even in the 
soul of one who has because of circumstances to live in the world rather 
than in the cloister. 


Would that I could aid you financially! At least I shall pray that 
those blessed with this world’s goods may do so abundantly. 
In union of prayer and very humbly begging a blessing, I am 
Sincerely yours in S. M., 
(Miss) M. E. J. 
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LITURGY AND SOCIETY. By A. G. Hebert. Faber and Faber, London. 1936. 

Pp. 267. Cloth, 12s.6d. 

Liturgy and Society is the work of a member of the Anglican Society 
of the Sacred Mission, and carries the subtitle ““The Function of the 
Church in the Modern World.” It went through a second printing within 
six months of its first appearance, and should prove interesting to many 
readers of Orate Fratres. In his preface the author states that “this 
book was originally intended to be a treatise on the principles of Christian 
worship, inspired to a large extent by the Liturgical Movement in the 
Roman Catholic Church, which, in seeking to reintroduce the Catholic 
laity to the treasures of the liturgy, has found itself possessed of a key 
to unlock many doors, and engaged in an ever-widening circle of inter- 
ests and activities.” The purpose of the book is threefold: 1) “‘to give ex- 
pression to the view of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ;” 2) 
“to make good our escape from the corrupting influence of Liberalism 
in the theological region;” 3) to indicate “the mission of the Church to 
the modern world.” Judged in the light of this purpose, the author, with 
a partial exception to be noted later, has in my opinion been quite suc- 
cessful. 


A first chapter deals with the failure of liberal theology and a second 
with Christ as “The Fulfiller” of the Old Testament. The third chapter 
is entitled “Liturgy.” Its treatment centers about the concept of the Mys- 
terium or the Christian Mystery. Here the author draws on the thought- 
development and the words of Abbot Herwegen, especially his Kirche und 
Seele. In other parts of the book, also, references, with abundant quota- 
tion, are made to this and other writings of the Abbot of Maria Laach 
as well as to various other recent writings of the European liturgical omve- 
ment. The Christian Mystery is, in the quoted words of the Abbor 
“the re-presentation of the saving work of Christ, on which the existence 
of His Church is based.” This “celebration of the Christian Mysteries is 
a social act, by which the worshippers are brought out of their isolation 
into fellowship with one another in the Church, which is Christ’s mys- 
tical Body” (author’s own wording). To the two sections of this chapter, 
on “The Christian Mystery” and “The Fellowship of the Mystery,” a 
third is added on “The Middle Ages,” in which the loss of the liturgical 
spirit is described. Especially in a later chapter on “Christianity and 
Art” the author treats his topic again in its deeper relation to this same 
Christian Mystery. 

Other chapters deal vitally with dogma, personal religion, personal 
religion and the Church, and, in the second part, make good application 
of all these fundamentals to the almost contrary actual conditions of our 
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Christian life today, specifically in regard to the inner life of the Church, 
her liturgical worship. 

There are two main points of disagreement for me with the argu- 
ment of the book, and both of these are to my mind failures of the author 
to escape entirely the influence of liberal theology. The author brings 
out well that “there is little hope in attempts to galvanize into new life 
a personal and individualistic piety; but there is great hope in a return 
to the unexhausted source, the Mystery of the redemption” (p. 84), and 
that “as the Christian redemption is not merely individual but social, so 
the normal type of Christian worship is not the individual’s meditation, 
but the common life which is in Him” (p. 160). 

This would seem to need a common corporate agreement on funda- 
mental beliefs, a determined theology. And so the author states: “‘Chris- 
tian worship is in the first place a confession of faith in God, and a com- 
memoration of God’s work of salvation; and then an expression of the 
application of that salvation to the whole of human life. As such, it is 
(in the true sense of the word) theological through and through” (p. 
207). “This connection between liturgy and creed is of fundamental 
importance for the right understanding of Christian dogma” (p. 87). 
Yet he will have nothing of the scholastic systematizing of theology. 
While the “Roman Church” has preserved genuine faith in the common 
Christian, “on the intellectual side we may well ask whether the scholastic 
system is not to be chiefly blamed for the confusion of the modern world 
in matters of faith” (p. 100). It is accused of a “blurring of the funda- 
mental distinction between dogma and human opinion, so that many 
things which belong to human opinion were exalted among the credenda 
of Christian faith,” whence the modernist ended with a “confusion in 
which all religious belief is commonly regarded as a matter of opinion, 
and the common faith of European nations has almost been lost” (p. 
100). The synopsis states the argument thus: “The scholastics built up 
all theology into a monumental system which claims absolute truth.” 
There is some mistake here, if this means the system in all its details. I 
have never heard of the claim of absolute truth for the system thus un- 
derstood, and was always taught to distinguish carefully within the sys- 
tem between what is really de fide and what is not. The author’s view 
here seems to be “from without,” and it is not recognizable when the 
system is viewed “from within.” When the author mentions elsewhere 
that theology must also be lived and not only intellectually grasped, no 
true Catholic can disagree, nor deny that that is mayhap a sore spot with 
some of us. 

My second point regards the author’s conception of possible Church 
unity. The latter may indeed, perhaps must, be “a unity which is not 
uniformity but unity-in-diversity” provided there really be unity in all 
essentials, But is such a “mutual understanding of the different types 
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of Church service” possible as will lead “to the desire on the part of each 
side to share the inheritance of the other?” How much value is there 
in this, if the theology that he acknowledges so necessary for liturgy is 
left out of consideration? And if it is properly considered, can there be a 
mutual theological understanding amounting to “‘unity-in-diversity” when 
some “churches” positively reject what others consider positively essen- 
tial? Here “even the liturgical way of approach” must fail. E.g., the 
Friends stress the fellowship in Christ and the Christian sacraments, yet 
for them the visible liturgy is a complete abomination. Unity can come 
only among those who ultimately accept a common authority, the same 
“authority of the Church” rightly understood, to which the author says 
his own “book is essentially an appeal.” 

A book reviewer noting points of divergence from the author must 
necessarily give them disproportionate emphasis. There are too many good 
things in this book for me to end with a note of disagreement. There is a 
distinct echo of Pius XI in the following statement: “By the influence of 
the Church service the regular Church people are moulded; for the things 
which they do in church make a deeper impression than the teaching 
which reaches their minds,” i.e., outside of service. Hence the constant im- 
sistence on intelligent popular participation. Many practical points come 
up for discussion, such as our own problem of the time of the Sunday 
High Mass in lieu of the earlier low Masses with Communion. “Which of 
these is the chief service? At eleven o’clock there is music and a sermon 
and dignified ceremonial, but no communion of the people. The people, 
or some of them, have made their communion at an earlier hour: and it 
is clear that the service at which any one communicates is for him the 
chief service of the day” (p. 210). 

Some have accused the Anglican liturgical movement of being chiefly 
esthetic. Nothing would be more untrue of the author, for whom the 
esthetic must if necessary give way to the deeper purposes of worship. 
This is the best liturgical common sense. “It is not for us to lay down 
the law in detail: we would only assert the principle that as Christian 
worship is the worship of the Body, its forms of music and ceremonial 
must be such that the people can make them their own. If in a country 
church they are relatively rude and bucolic, they will be none the less 
noble if they are for the Church of God in that place the fitting vehicle 
of its devotion” (p. 212). Therefore, on with congregational chant! 

V. M. 


THE LITURGY AND ITS MEANING. By Rev. W. Gordon. M. A. Magnani 
&% Son, London, England. 1934. Pp. 126. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Father Gordon has attempted to present a simple exposition on the 
place of liturgical worship in the Christian life. I am not too sure that 
he succeeded in his purpose. Certainly, the treatment does not sin against 
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simplicity—on the contrary, it almost seems to be too elementary at times. 
But the book lacks organic unity. A score or so of topics are each given 
equal value. As a result, we have a mosaic; but even as a mosaic it fails 
to leave any unified impression, or to give a complete picture. And in a 
subject like the liturgy, above all, a well-developed organic treatment is 
imperative, for liturgy is life, the life of the Church. The fact, for in- 
stance, that the doctrine of the Church as Christ’s mystical body is rele- 
gated to the position of a short scholion, at the very conclusion of a book 
on the liturgy, is sufficient indication of what I mean. Other criticisms 
could be made, e.g., that apologetical and juridical considerations are 
sometimes given too much prominence at the expense of the “worship” 
aspect of the subject, but all this is secondary in comparison to the fun- 
damental weakness of the volume. Admittedly, it is no easy task to do 
justice to the riches of the liturgy in a short treatment such as this, but 
a scale of values and a right perspective must be maintained at all events. 


G. L. D. 


LA VIE EUCHARISTIQUE DE L’EGLISE. Abbaye du Mont-César, Belgium. 

1936. Pp. 240. Paper, 4 Belgas. 

The Liturgical Weeks of Belgium have become one of the important 
manifestations of Belgian Catholic life. In turn, these Weeks exercise a 
beneficent and invigorating impulse for a more intensive living with the 
Church far beyond the boundaries of that country. One of the means 
whereby this end is achieved is the publication of the addresses delivered 
at the Week in a series of books, whose general title is “Cours et Con- 
férences des Semaines Liturgiques.”” The volume under review is the lat- 
est (No. 12), and contains the principal discourses of the seventeenth 
annual Week, held at Liége, 1934. In our opinion, it is one of the best 
in the uniformly excellent series. Full of the “strong meat” which is for 
the “perfect” and those striving for nothing less than perfection in Christ 
(Hebr. v, 14), it at the same time has a “practical” character, in that it 
points out wavs to carry over the exalted ideals presented into modern 
everyday life. Of especial interest in this regard in the article “Le lien 
nécessaire entre la mission de la jeunesse et sa vie liturgique”’ by Canon 
J. Cardyn, the moving spirit of the now famous Jocistes—that remark- 
able and influential association of Catholic working youth which con- 
sciously seeks the sole inspiration for its activities in an intensive living 
with the Church through her liturgy. The remaining articles treat more 
exclusively of the eucharistic Jiturgy in its various relations and aspects. 
Authorities and scholars—Sertillanges, Capelle, Ladeuze, Leroux, Dumou- 
tet, Croegaert, Lefebvre—the authors here give us a splendid summary 
of doctrine and practice. The book is a mine of information unto “edi- 
fication” (in the Pauline sense). 


G. L. D. 
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DIE VAETERLESUNGEN DES BREVIERS. Vierte Abteilung: Sommer und 
Herbstteil des Proprium Sanctorum. Translated by the Nuns of St. Hilde- 
gard’s Abbey, Eibingen. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1936. Pp. 
xxiv-443. Cloth, $3.00. 

The Ecclesia orans series of books, edited by Abbot Herwegen of 
Maria Laach, had at its inception set itself the goal of “introducing the 
faithful of Germany into the spirit of the liturgy.” In this it has been 
eminently successful. Some of the nineteen volumes of the series have in 
fact become classics in their field: e.g., Romano Guardini’s Vom Geist der 
Liturgie (English trans.: The Spirit of the Liturgy); Dom Athanasius 
Miller’s Die Psalmen; Dom Odo Casel’s Die Liturgie als Mysterienfeier; 
A. Baumstark’s Vom geschichtlichen Werden der Liturgie; and Father 
Kirsch’s Die Stationskirchen des Missale Romanum. The present volume 
(No. 16 of the series) continues the long-interrupted translation of the 
breviary readings from the Fathers (Vols. XIII-XV). It contains the 
proper of the saints from June to December, and in general arrangement 
follows its predecessors. The Latin and German are given in parallel col- 
lumns, with cross-references and brief explanations in footnotes. But 
since our present readings in both the Roman and monastic breviaries are 
frequently but mere fragments of the respective Fathers’ homilies, the 
Ecclesia orans volumes of translations give us the entire discourses, or at 
least the substantial parts of same. Thus, under the guidance of her great 
saints and teachers, we are brought in fuller contact with the life and 
thought of the Church throughout her liturgical year. The translation 
is of the highest quality—not a small tribute when we consider the obscur- 
ity and involved imagery which some of the original readings present. A 
detailed content index adds greatly to the value of the work for students 


of the liturgy. 
ak. & 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, N. Y.: The Roman Breviary. Part IV: 

Autumn. Compiled by the Benedictine Nuns of the Abbey of Stanbrook. 

With an Introduction by Rt. Rev. Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 1936. Pp. 

cxxiii-758-210. Imitation leather, $5.25 ($4.25 to those who order the 

entire set before February 1, 1937). Saintly Children. By Rev. Winfrid 

Herbst, S.D.S. 1936. Pp. 207. Cloth, $2.00 net. 

CENTRAL BUREAU PRESS, St. Louis, Mo.: An Essay on Catholic Action. 

By Abbé Jacques LeClercq. Translated by James D. Loeffler, S.J. 1936. 

Pp. 50. Paper, $.25. 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Liberty Its Use and 

Abuse. Vol. I: Basic Principles of Ethics. By Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J. 

1936. Pp. 168. Cloth, $2.00. 


NORBERTIJNER ABDIJ TONGERLOO, Belgium: Misboekjes voor hkin- 
deren en voor actieve deelname van het volk. 1936. Pp. 39. Booklet, n.p.g. 
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